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ESPITE EARLIER, understandable attempts at secrecy, 

it is no longer news that the present Japanese 
constitution was originally of American rather than 
Japanese authorship. For any one moderately familiar 
with the traditional institutions of Japanese politics, 
a mere reading of either the Japanese or English texts 
of the constitution (variously termed in Japan the 
“MacArthur” or the “Whitney” constitution after its 
two most eminent progenitors) would ‘fice to dem- 
onstrate this fact, so unmistakably and inappropriate- 
ly American is the document in content, spirit and 
language. For the more demanding, specific and con- 
clusive proof of its American authorship has been ac- 
cumulating here and in Japan for a number of years.’ 
Until recently, however, certain materials and view- 
points of major significance have not been available 
for public examination. Considerable evidence is still 
being withheld, but as a result of certain developments 
in Japan since the end of 1954, important new insights 
have been obtained into the origin of this constitution. 
While these facts are of outstanding intrinsic interest, 
it is not this aspect which is of primary concern in 
Japan today, for the question of origins has now merged 
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with the broader issue of constitutional revisionism to 
present the Japanese with a controversy which prom- 
ises to dominate the domestic political scene for years 
to come. 

Ever since the promulgation of the present constitu- 
tion on November 3, 1946, powerful figures and groups 
in Japanese politics have been saying in effect that, 
while its intent was undoubtedly praiseworthy, certain 
of its key provisions were not sufficiently in accord 
with Japanese political traditions, ideals or practices 
and that a certain amount of revision would, there- 
fore, be necesary at some future time. So long as the 
Occupation lasted, the majority of such statements 
were vague and cautious. Nevertheless, they were fre- 
quent, public and made by a host of “conservative” 
notabilities from ex-Prime Minister Yoshida down. In 
an operational sense a more or less covert process of 
revision began soon after the implementation of the 
new constitution on May 3, 1947. Such a document is 
effective only to the degree that its terms and spirit 
are accurately reflected at the statutory level and by 
actual administrative, legislative and judicial practice. 
Herein lay the difficulty. The government by defini- 
tion and interpretation, by a variety of administrative 
practices and, sometimes, by simply ignoring the con- 
stitution was able (in fields and on occasions judged 
critical) to act in ways quite manifestly contrary to 
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the letter or spirit of this supposedly fundamental law.? 

It may be instructive to point out how far this 
process has in fact already carried Japan from the 
letter and the spirit of the Occupation’s “reform” pro- 
gram. To name but a few of the most conspicuous 
examples, the central government has consistently so 
defined its own functions and powers as to leave few 
matters of real importance within the sphere of local 
government. As a consequence no meaningful degree 
of decentralization or local self-government has yet been 
established in Japan, despite the Occupation’s valiant 
statutory attempts to achieve this. Somewhat more ob- 
vious has been the case of the Japanese police system. 
An Occupation-sponsored law of 1947 provided for a 
drastically decentralized police establishment divided 
into a National Rural Police Force and a series of au- 
tonomous forces for all cities, towns and villages with 
a population of more than 5,000. In both instances 
operational control of the forces was a local preroga- 
tive. This decentralized system survived only till 1954, 
when a new police law abolished the autonomous local 
police forces and reinstituted, with some amelioration, 
national and professional control of police operations. 
‘In a more cautious manner the Ministry of Education 
has also been gradually reasserting some of its claims 
to primacy at the expense of local Boards of Educa- 
tion. Moreover, one of the changes on which the Oc- 
cupation placed the greatest emphasis in its campaign 
for a grass-roots democracy was the abolition in 1947 
of the old Home Ministry (Naimushd), wherein were 
concentrated the most important national controls over 
the prefectures and municipalities of Japan. It has been 
of particular interest, therefore, to note the gradual 
recombination of many of the old Ministry’s powers 
within what is currently known as the Local Autonomy 
Agency, an external organ of the Prime Méinister’s 
Office. Today this process has gone so far that key 
political figures are speaking openly of an urgent need 
to establish a new ministry which they usually term a 
Naiseishé, or Ministry of Internal Affairs. The altera- 
tion of the second ideograph would seem to be the 
major perceptible difference between this and a Nai- 
musho. 

With the formal end of the Occupation on April 
28, 1952, the issue of constitutional revision began to 
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emerge more clearly upon the political scene. Starting 
with the general election of October 1, 1952, one finds 
it conspicuous in all election campaigns. In 1952, it 
centered particularly on the matter of rearmament, 
Mr. Hatoyama favoring a relatively extensive rearma- 
ment program and a revision of Article 9 of the con- 
stitution to permit this, the Socialists opposing rearma- 
ment or revision of any sort, and the then Prime 
Minister (Mr. Yoshida) seeking the middle ground 
of a “gradual development of self-defense” capacity 
but opposing for the time being a constitutional amend- 
ment in this field. In the election of April 19, 1953, the 
twin issues of rearmament and constitutional revision 
appeared in substantially the same way. During 1954, 
however, the whole issue of revision began to be dis- 
cussed in far more open and sweeping terms. 

On March 12, 1954, the Liberal Party established 
a Constitutional Investigation Committee (Kempé 
Chésakai) under the chairmanship of Kishi Nobusuke. 
By September the Progressive Party had done likewise 
and both committees were busily engaged in listening 
to testimony bearing upon the origins, nature and suit- 
ability of the constitution. In September also both 
bodies issued public statements indicating that they 
were in accord on the need for “broad revision of the 
constitution.”* For a time thereafter the issue was large- 
ly overshadowed in the press by the negotiations for 
amalgamation between the Progressive Party and the 
Hatoyama faction of the Liberal Party. With the suc- 
cess of this merger and the formation of the new Demo- 
cratic Party in December 1954, however, the platform 
and policy statements of the new group invariably in- 
cluded provision for “the adjustment of the Occupation- 
sponsored system and institutions” and “careful study 
and revision of the constitution,” particularly with re- 
spect to Article 9, the disarmament clause.* After the 
formation of the Hatoyama Government, the new cab- 
inet also agreed to the establishment (after the sched- 
uled general election) of a special Diet Committee to 
investigate the entire matter of constitutional revision. 

During the campaign leading up to the general elec- 
tion of February 27, 1955, the issue of revision, while 
not especially emphasized, was kept in the public eye. 
The conservative parties adopted rather vaguely worded 
stands favoring changes, while the several left-wing par- 
ties and factions agreed in opposing all efforts at re- 
vision on the grounds that they would inevitably en- 
danger international peace and the nation’s security 
and would probably endanger the civil liberties and 
democratic rights of the Japanese people. Following 
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the victory of the Democratic Party at the polls and 
the formation of the second Hatoyama Cabinet, the 
issue of constitutional revision entered upon a new 
stage. Its proponents now began to undertake more 
specific measures calculated to prepare public opinion 
for positive action and to place the opposition on the 
defensive. On March 30, 1955, Premier Hatoyama is 
quoted as having said to the Budget Committee of the 
Upper House: “I still have hopes of revising the con- 
stitution. Our constitution was drawn up during the 
Occupation. Since there are countries which consider 
a constitution drawn up by an Occupation as invalid, 
I believe that Japan’s constitution is essentially in- 
valid.”® Despite a later and rather unconvincing re- 
traction of this statement, few were left in doubt as 
to the Premier’s real views. Government spokesmen now 
began to mention the desirability of establishing a spe- 
cial official committee to investigate the nature and 
extent of desirable constitutional reform. This was fol- 
lowed in June 1955 by the introduction of a bill into 
the House of Representatives providing for the creation 
of a Constitutional Inquiry Committee (Kempé Cho- 
sakai) to be composed of some thirty Diet members 
plus twenty scholars and constitutional experts selected 
by the Prime Minister.® 

The formal introduction of this project produced a 
political ferment of major proportions. On July 4, Mr. 
Hatoyama informed the Democratic members of the 
Diet that two tasks of outstanding importance con- 
fronted the party—negotiations with the USSR and 
revision of the constitution. The following day the 
Liberal Party publicly indicated its support for the 
Democrats’ proposed Constitutional Inquiry Commit- 
tee. A common front of both conservative parties was 
then established on this issue. The left-wing parties had 
long been united in their opposition to all moves calcu- 
lated to advance constitutional revision. They had in 
January 1954 jointly formed a National League for 
the Defense of the Constitution (Kempd Yégo Kokumin 
Reng6) in order to popularize their views on this sub- 
ject.’ They now rallied in the Diet to oppose the es- 
tablishment of the proposed Inquiry Committee, which 
they obviously viewed as the entering wedge of an in- 
sidious revisionist campaign aimed ultimately at their 
own elimination from the Japanese scene as an effective 
political force. Despite their efforts, however, the bill 
passed the Lower House by a 238-129 vote on July 28 
and was transmitted to the House of Councillors. Here 
its opponents were more fortunate. The parliamentary 
session was to end on July 30 and the Liberals had 
refused to agree with the Democrats on a proposal for 
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a three-day extension. Taking advantage of this, both 
right and left-wing socialists in the Upper House man- 
aged by filibusters and parliamentary maneuvers so to 
delay proceedings that the session ended before a vote 
could be taken. The anti-revisionist forces thus gained 
a brief respite. 


Mergers of the Political Parties 


More recent developments have been interesting. On 
October 13, 1955, the right and left-wing Socialist 
Parties merged to form, for the time being at least, a 
solid “proletarian” bloc controlling 154 seats in the 
Lower, and 68 seats in the Upper, House of the Diet. 
In the former case this, together with the handful of 
Communist and Labor-Farmer Party votes, gave to the 
Socialists contro! of slightly more than one-third of the 
seats and thus enabled them to forestall the initiation of 
any project for constitutional amendment. Impelled by 
this development, the two conservative parties also 
merged on November 15, 1955, to form the Liberal- 
Democratic Party, thus producing a clear two-party 
alignment for the first time in the history of modern 
Japan. This new, and also unstable, grouping controls 
300 of the 467 seats in the House of Representatives 
and 118 of the 250 in the House of Councillors. The 
initial policy statements of the leaders of this now 
dominant conservative coalition made quite clear their 
continued intention to press forward with constitu- 
tional revision. Shortly after the merger, Mr. Hatoyama 
explained to the press that he planned to draw up a 
schedule of constitutional changes, allow a period for 
public discussion, and then call for a new general elec- 
tion on this issue.* Without taking these somewhat 
sweeping statements at face value, it seems certain that 
the Diet will soon authorize the establishment of a Con- 
stitutional Inquiry Committee. Once this is done, posi- 
tive programs of constitutional revisiou may be expected 
to emerge within a year or so, if not sooner.® 

Thus, revision has now become a major issue in 
Japanese politics and promises to provide substance for 
bitter party and popular controversy for a long time. 
Furthermore, the general lines along which the strug- 
gle will take place have now become plain. A recently 
united and potentially unstable coalition of so-called 
“conservative” parties will confront a similarly shaky 


8 New York Times, November 20, 1955. 
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Hatoyama Government definitely planned to reintroduce the 
Constitutional Inquiry Committee Bill at the 1956 regular 
session of the Diet. 


alliance of parties subscribing in various degrees to 
Socialist principles. The irony of such an alignment is 
that it ranges the Socialist group, which has normally 
been strongly critical of many policies and actions of 
the United States, in rigid support of a document and 
political system of almost completely American author- 
ship and spirit; while the ordinarily pro-American “‘con- 
servatives” are cast in the role of diligent saboteurs of 
their ally’s most cherished bequest to Japan. 

On what grounds and in what context are the con- 
servatives likely to present the case for revision to the 
Diet and the people? Beyond this, questions also arise 
as to the extent and nature of constitutional changes 
which are apt to be demanded as well as the prospects 
for success of such demands. 


Major Bases for Revision 

At the present preparatory stage at least, the con- 
servatives are giving main public emphasis to the broad 
general grounds for revision. The particulars are still 
being left carefully vague, so far as official statements 
are concerned. In general four major themes are being 
emphasized: (1) the fact that the constitution was 
written by Americans and allegedly imposed upon the 
Japanese Government by SCAP; (2) the untraditional 
and unsatisfactory legal and theoretical position of the 
Emperor under the new constitution; (3) the need for 
more extensive, but still limited, rearmament to enable 
Japan to defend itself and fulfill its obligations under 
the United Nations system, if and when it gains ad- 
mission; and (4) the need, in Premier Hatoyama’s 
words, for “overall revision of the administrative struc- 
ture so as to make it congruous with the state of na- 
tional affairs.” The relative emphasis accorded these 
themes has varied from time to time as has the selec- 
tion of media for their dissemination. All are emotion- 
laden and extremely complex issues for the Japanese. 

The first issue, alien authorship, is one of the most 
fascinating yet little appreciated aspects of this whole 
question. Modern history seems to provide no prior 
example of a situation where the occupying authorities 
of one major power actually wrote the basic law of a 
second great power and the resultant constitution sur- 
vived intact for a number of years after the termination 
of the formal military occupation.*® The entire develop- 
ment is remarkable. A detailed account falls beyond 
the scope of the present article, but, in outline, the fol- 
lowing seem to have been the major steps involved.*? 

As early in the Occupation as September and Octo- 
ber of 1945, high Japanese officials had been informed 


10 Such extensive intervention by a victor into the domestic 
legal system of the defeated state is, incidentally, contrary 
to the traditional canons of international law. 

11 The writer hopes to give a detailed account in a forth- 
coming article. 
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that SCAP considered revision of the Meiji Constitu- 
tion essential, if “a peacefully inclined and responsible 
government” was to be established in Japan. Thus 
stimulated, the Japanese Government appointed two 
committees to investigate the nature and extent of 
necessary constitutional changes. The first, the so-called 
Konoe Committee operating as an adjunct of the Im- 
perial Household, produced no results of durable con- 
sequence and ceased operations under somewhat mysteri- 
ous circumstances in November 1945. The second, a 
cabinet committee under the chairmanship of State 
Minister Matsumoto Joji, after deliberating for several 
months, informally presented to SCAP (on February 1, 
1946) two documents entitled “Gist of the Revision of 
the Constitution” and “General Explanation of the 
Constitutional Revision Drafted by the Government.”** 
These represented very partial and restricted revisions 
of the Meiji Constitution and were, one assumes, in- 
tended by the Matsumoto Committee and the Japan- 
ese Government as a tentative and bargaining first 
approach to ascertain more exactly just what degree of 
constitutional change SCAP would require. They large- 
ly ignored what seemed to the Occupation authorities 
the major areas of needful democratic reform and 
seemed to be based upon the premise that the Meiji 
Constitution itself was, with minor adjustments, cap- 
able of development along democratic lines. Given the 
political complexion and views of both the Matsumoto 
Committee and the Shidehara Cabinet which created 
it, such an attitude is scarcely surprising. General Mac- 
Arthur, however, reacted most adversely to the Mat- 
sumoto Committee’s recommendations and on Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, ordered General Whitney to draft a de- 
tailed and complete rejection of them. On February 
3, after further reflection on the whole matter of con- 
stitutional reform, the Supreme Commander decided 
(in the words of the Government Section Report) that 
“the most effective method of instructing the Japanese 
Government on the nature and application of these 
principles he considered basic would be to prepare a 
draft constitution embodying those principles.”’* He 
therefore ordered General Whitney to prepare such a 
draft constitution and extended to the Government Sec- 
tion full discretion as to its terms, with the exception 
of three groups of items which he required to be in- 
corporated in the draft. These included the first known 
draft of the famous “no war” clause depriving Japan 
of armed forces and the right of belligerency, which 


12 The English texts of both are given in Political Re- 
orientation, vol. II, pp. 617-21, together with the text of an 
unofficial but more complete draft also allegedly formulated 
by the Matsumoto Committee and “leaked” to the Mainichi 
Shimbun, which published it on February 1, 1946 (Jbid., 
vol. II, pp. 611-16). 

13 Political Reorientation, vol. 1, p. 102. 
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eventually became Article 9 of the new constitution.’* 
In these developments lie the immediate origins of the 
present Japanese constitution. 

On February 4, General Whitney secretly informed 
the personnel of his Government Section of the responsi- 
bility which had been placed upon them. They set to 
work immediately on the production of an appropriate 
constitutional draft and, remarkable to say, emerged 
with the finished product after but six days—and doubt- 
less nights—of what must have been truly hectic en- 
deavor. This surely represents a world’s speed record 
for drafting a constitution for a major modern power. 
On February 10 the draft was submitted to General 
MacArthur, who approved it with but a single signifi- 
cant change. On February 13, it was presented—in 
mimeographed form and in English—to the Japanese 
at a meeting at the Foreign Minister’s residence. 

This meeting is of critical importance, the principal 
question being what, if any, pressures SCAP applied 
to the Japanese Government to secure the adoption 
of its draft. According to the Government Section’s of- 
ficial report, General Whitney informed the Japanese 
representatives at this meeting that the “proposals of 
the Matsumoto committee were totally unacceptable,” 
and that the Supreme Commander had ordered a draft 
constitution prepared which embodied “a detailed state- 
ment of those principles he deemed basic.” The Japan- 
ese Government was advised to give this “the fullest 
consideration and [to] use it as a guide in its renewed 
efforts to prepare a revised constitution.” He further 
told the Japanese that, while there was no compulsion 
upon them to take further action, General MacArthur 
was determined that this constitutional issue should be 
brought before the people well in advance of the gen- 
eral election (then scheduled for March 31), and that, 
failing appropriate action by the Government, he was 
himself “prepared to lay the issue before the people.””** 
Viewed from the Japanese standpoint, this ostensibly 
non-coercive statement was, of course, loaded with 


menace of the most frightening sort. Under the existing ~ 


conditions of nation-wide political, economic and so- 
cial instability, few prospects had less appeal to the 
Japanese Government than that of a constitution made 
in the “marketplace.” 

According to recent revelations in Japan, however, 
the pressures applied to the Japanese Government did 


14 For the text of these three groups of items required by 
General MacArthur, see Political Reorientation, vol. I, p. 102. 

15 For the text of this statement, see Political Reorientation, 
vol. I, p. 105. In his recent book General Whitney claims 
that this threat of submitting the draft constitution to the 
public over the Japanese Government’s head was his own 
idea, apparently extemporized at the moment and not previ- 
ously authorized by General MacArthur. Whitney, op. cit., 
pp. 250-51. 
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not stop here."* It is asserted by Mr. Sat6 Tatsuo that 
General Whitney also informed the Japanese repre- 
sentatives that if they did not proclaim a revised con- 
stitution similar to the Government Section Draft, “the 
person of the Emperor could not be guaranteed.”*’ 
Given the traditional reverence of the Japanese for the 
Emperor and the fact that the preservation of the im- 
perial system was the sole qualification the nation had 
attempted to make in accepting the Potsdam terms of 
surrender, the impact upon the Japanese Government 
of such a statement can readily be imagined. If such 
pressure was applied—and Mr. Satd’s statement is 
factual, unqualified and documented from several Jap- 
anese sources of great authority—the remarkable docil- 
ity subsequently displayed by the Japanese Government 
in accepting the Government Section Draft practically 
in its entirety becomes more readily understandable. 

For more than a week following this mecting of 
February 13, 1946, the Japanese Government tried 
vainly to gain some sort of compromise, or at least sub- 
stantial concessions from SCAP. Rebuffed on practically 
all important points, the Cabinet at last reluctantly gave 
in and on Washington’s birthday, February 22—no mere 
coincidence in dates, it is claimed—instructed Minister 
Matsumoto to go to Headquarters and “accept the so- 
called basic principles set forth at the meeting of the 
thirteenth.” So it happened that the Japanese Govern- 
ment committed itself to drafting a constitution similar 
to the so-called “MacArthur Draft.” One can readily 
see how the average Japanese might look upon this 
stage of the proceedings as distinctly coercive. 

The question remains as to how far the final text 
of the present Japanese constitution resembles that of 
the “MacArthur Draft.” Again it has been impossible 
to answer this question until very recently. The text of 
the original, American-authored draft was, quite un- 
derstandably, omitted from the voluminous appendices 
to the Government Section’s official reports. Presum- 
ably it still remains secret so far as the United States is 


16 The writings are primarily those of Mr. Sato Tatsuo 
who has published two lengthy series of articles (still appear- 
ing as of February 1956) on the subject of constitutional 
origins: “Nihonkoku Kempo Sciritsushi [History of the Formu- 
lation of the Japanese Constitution] ,” Jurisuto, No. 81 (May 1, 
1955) and “Nihonkoku Kempo Tanjoki [A Record of the 
Birth of the Japanese Constitution],” Toki no Horei, No. 169 
(May 3, 1955). The latter is a more popularized version of 
the former. The author was Chief of the First Section of the 
Cabinet Bureau of Legislation in early 1946 and served as 
Minister Matsumoto’s chief assistant in drafting and revising 
the several Japanese versions of the constitution. He also 
personally conducted much of the vital liaison with SCAP 
on this subject. His account therefore possesses some authority. 

17 Sato Tatsuo, Jurisuto, No. 82, p. 13 and Toki no Horei, 
No. 170, p. 15. General Whitney in his recent book does not 
mention such a statement. 


concerned. For a variety of reasons the Japanese also 
chose for a number of years not to disclose the text 
of the original draft—even after the Occupation had 
formally come to an end. In September 1954, however, 
a professional legal journal in Tokyo finally published 
the complete and official text of the “MacArthur Draft” 
and its comparison with the final form of the constitu- 
tion has at last become possible.** 

Considerations of space preclude a detailed compari- 
son of the two texts at this time. Some of the changes 
are of an extremely subtle nature and their precise ef- 
fect remains open to debate.’® Such subtleties aside 
though, one cannot but be impressed by the extremely 
faithful manner in which the terms of the present con- 
stitution mirror those of the “MacArthur Draft.” This 
extends to such matters as arrangement and ordering, 
choice of words and turns of phrase, and even to punc- 
tuation as well as to the more important considerations 
of specific content and spirit. With few significant ex- 
ceptions, the former is almost a precise copy of the 
latter. Ignoring minor changes in wording and style 
and a few shaded alterations of the strength or explicit- 
ness of particular clauses, only two changes of primary 
institutional significance are noteworthy. The Japanese 
were permitted to substitute a bicameral form of na- 
tional legislature for the unicameral type suggested by 
the Government Section. This involved, of course, a 
series of corresponding changes in the provisions of the 
chapters on the Diet and Cabinet. In addition, the final 
version confers an unlimited power of judicial review 
of issues of constitutionality upon the Supreme Court. 
The Government Section Draft had proposed unlimited 
review powers only over cases involving civil rights, 
with decisions of the court in other spheres being made 
subject to reversal by an extraordinary vote of the Diet. 
There are other changes of some importance, such as 
the inclusion of a guarantee of universal adult suffrage, 
additions to the civil rights guarantees, the specific re- 
quirements that cabinet ministers be civilians and the 
premier a member of the Diet, and the inclusion of a 
statement of the principle of local autonomy. 

For all practical purposes, then, the so-called “Mac- 
Arthur Draft” became the constitution of Japan. The 
ease with which circumstances of this sort can be ex- 


18 See Miyazawa Toshiyoshi and Sato Isao, “MacArthur 
Kempo Soan Kaisetsu [A Commentary on the MacArthur Draft 
Gonstitution],” Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, vol. LXVIII (Septem- 
ber 1954), pp. 1-6 and 1-37 of separately paged appendix. 
The appendix gives both English and Japanese texts of the 
“MacArthur Draft.” 

19 For example, the Japanese themselves disagreed as to 
the precise qualifying effect of the phrase introduced by 
Ashida Hitoshi into the second paragraph of Article 9, i.e., 
“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding para- 
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ploited by those elements favoring constitutional revision 
in present-day Japan can readily be imagined. The 


‘above is but a very summary account of what is al- 


leged to have been the true provenance of the Japanese 
constitution. A more circumstantial account would in- 
clude numerous additional details well calculated to 
arouse an undiscriminating mass hostility to the docu- 
ment as a whole because of what could readily be in- 
terpreted as the national indignity and humiliation as- 
sociated with the alien authorship of the state’s most 
fundamental law. 


Position of the Emperor 

A second emotion-laden issue which the Japanese 
advocates of revision are certain to exploit is the pres- 
ent position of the Emperor. This is well expressed by 
the first article of the constitution: “The Emperor shall 
be the symbol of the state and of the unity of the 
people deriving his position from the will of the people 
with whom resides sovereign power.” To understand 
how this provision—which sounds quite normal to 
Western ears—adds force to the revisionist cause, one 
must first realize just how alien to Japanese political 
traditions, ideals and practices are the several proposi- 
tions here involved. 

It seems peculiarly difficult for Americans really to 
comprehend the profound and widely ramifying im- 
portance of an imperial or monarchical institution. For 
Japan, the Imperial institution has occupied a specially 
critical position. Its very antiquity, its shadowy associa- 
tions with the nation’s traditional origins, its unbroken 
continuity and, for some, its claims of divine descent, 
provide it with extraordinary advantages in its initial 
symbolic and emotional significance in the popular 
mind. Perhaps even more important are the results of 
the extensive indoctrination in the Imperial mystique 
to which all Japanese have been systematically sub- 
jected since the Restoration of 1868. The modern Jap- 
anese state was, to a degree unusual in the West, a 
synthetic product of conscious national planning and 
development on the part of a remarkably capable 
leadership group. Viewed as a political mechanism, the 
Imperial institution was probably its central and most 
vital part. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
leaders of prewar Japan lavished such efforts on the 
creation of attitudes of awe, reverence and selfless de- 
votion towards the Imperial House and the system of 
theocratic-patriarchal government which it symbolized. 

We are in general familiar with the vast and un- 
reasoning forces associated for both good and evil with 
the spirit of modern nationalism. In modern Japan 
these forces have been evoked by, and directed through, 
the manipulation of this Imperial symbol. The at- 
tribute of Imperial sovereignty was an essential part of 
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the total pattern here involved; in the words of the Meiji 
Constitution: “The Emperor is the head of the Empire, 
combining in himself the rights of sovereignty . . .,” 
or again “The Emperor is sacred and inviolable.” It is 
not significant that such beliefs may be considered ir- 
rational or undemocratic by Western standards, or that 
in fact the Emperor has not for centuries possessed any 
meaningful political authority in Japan. What matters 
is that for the overwhelming majority of Japanese the 
essential symbol of the unity of the Japanese people, 
the continuity of national history, the fabulous rise of 
modern Japan and the accomplishments and grandeur 
of the state has always been a sovereign emperor repre- 
senting “a line of Emperors unbroken for ages eternal.” 
As Professor Kawai has demonstrated, even the con- 
siderable liberal element in prewar Japan did not seri- 
ously challenge this concept of Imperial sovereignty.” 
Emotional and unfactual though it might be, it was 
solidly established, generally accepted and capable of 
evoking profound mass devotion. 

It is this background which makes the position of the 
present constitutional provisions on the Imperial po- 
sition so unienable in terms of popular reaction. The 
clear statement in the present constitution of the peo- 
ples’ sovereignty and Imperial subordination thereto 
attempts directly to invert the focus of the established 
symbol. Given the almost complete lack of background 
or Japanese support for so radical an innovation, its 
continued acceptance seems most improbable. This 
issue of the proper position of the Emperor in the state 
thus becomes a most potent means of convincing broad 
sections of the population of the need for revision. The 
possibilities of combining an appeal on this ground with 
that of the alien authorship of the constitution are also 
obvious. It is accordingly unlikely that the pro-revision- 
ist groups will long continue their present reticence on 
this matter. 

The proponents of constitutional revision in Japan 
stand to gain practical political advantages from a 
reaffirmation of Imperial sovereignty, however re- 
stricted its actual terms. The true political function of 
the Imperial institution has always been in modern 
times to serve as a facade for oligarchical decision- 
making. The institution, essentially neutral, has in the 
past been captured by various elite groups and its 
prestige and protective qualities exploited on behalf 
of their particular goals. It is no secret that a sizeable 
section of the present leadership group in Japan yearns 
for the return of “the good old days” in this particular 
sense. While few believe that these days can or should 
be completely restored, many are convinced that Japan 


20 Kawai Kazuo, “Sovereignty and Democracy in the 
Japanese Constitution,” American Political Science Review, 
vol. XLIX, No. 3 (September 1955), pp. 663-72. 
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needs and desires a greater measure of executive leader- 
ship and dominance than is now the case. This they 
hope to achieve in the traditional Japanese manner— 
“behind the Imperial screen”—necessitating some change 
in the present legal and political position of the Em- 
peror. 

A major ground of popular appeal by the constitu- 
tional revisionists in Japan is the rearmament issue. 
Thus far this issue has been most heavily emphasized 
in both the Diet and the press. The problem arises 
from a uniquely self-denying clause in the present 
constitution (Article 9) placed there at the specific 
behest of General MacArthur.** It reads as follows: 


“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on 
justice and order, the Japanese people forever renounce war 
as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of 
force as means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding para- 
graph, land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, 
will never be maintained. The right of belligerency of the 
state will not be recognized.” 


Under the terms of this article, Japan became a 
completely demilitarized state and continued so until 
July 1950 when, at the Occupation’s behest, a so-called 
National Police Reserve of an obviously para-military 
nature was established. Since then this body, through 
a series of metamorphoses, has become the National 
Safety Force and the National Self-Defense Force. It 
consists today of ground, naval and air branches 
totalling approximately 180,000 men. The constitu- 
tional prohibition notwithstanding, Japan has thus in 
fact revived her armed forces. Yet the entire subject 
of Article 9 and Japan’s rearmament has come to be 
perhaps the most controversial issue on the domestic 
political scene. Should any further rearmament take 
place and, if so, how much and at what pace? How 
much rearmament can the country afford without 
seriously depressing its standard of living? Should ad- 
ditional rearmament be legitimized through the pres- 
ent device of a strained and evasive interpretation of 
Article 9, or should the constitution be amended to 
permit a more open and honorable solution to the 


21 Political Reorientation, vol. I, p. 102, General Mac- 
Arthur has stated that the idea for the “no war” clause 
originated with Baron Shidehara, then prime minister of 
Japan, and that “they [the Japanese], of their own volition, 
wrote into their constitution a provision outlawing war.” See 
New York Times, May 6, 1951, section 11, p. 2. It seems pos- 
sible that Shidehara may personally have advanced such a 
suggestion to General MacArthur but, if so, there is no evi- 
dence at present available which indicates that the clause 
represented either the policy or desire of the Government 
which he headed. The draft constitution devised by his own 
committee definitely envisaged the maintenance of armed 
forces and the continuance of the right to declare and wage 
war. 


problem? If it should be amended, should the article 
simply be eliminated or some modified version sub- 
stituted which would, for example, restrict these arma- 
ments to defensive uses and prohibit the despatch of 
forces overseas? 

Interwoven with such questions is a great debate 
on the overall nature of Japanese foreign policy. 
Should the nation cancel the American security treaty 
and adopt a neutralist policy or should it continue in 


the United States camp and, if so, on what terms and 


with what degree of independence? Dominating the 
whole debate is a profound national fear of involve- 
ment in a third world war. All these, and other allied 
issues as well, are at present given focus by the con- 
troversy over Article 9. The conservatives are, in gen- 
eral, agreed that Article 9 must be amended, while the 
left-wing parties are absolutely opposed. Apparently 
the conservatives are not agreed, however, as to the 
precise form and substance of revision and, in any 
event, are unable to accomplish it while the left-wing 
groups control more than one-third of the seats in the 
lower house. 

While it is most difficult to assess public opinion 
on these complex and controversial issues, polls and 
other surveys indicate a gradual, albeit reluctant, ac- 
ceptance by the people of the need for some sort of 
national defense force. Beyond this, no consensus is 
discernible, and one is forced to conclude that the 
public will make up its mind largely in terms of what- 
ever precise formulae are eventually presented to it. 
Under present circumstances, however, it would seem 
that the plea for legitimizing rearmament is one of the 
weaker arguments in the armory of the pro-revisionists. 
It is vulnerable to the charge—possessed of consider- 
able popular emotional appeal—that amendment of 
Article 9 will increase the possibility of Japan’s involve- 
ment in war, as well as to the damaging claim that 
such a change is being demanded by the United States 
and would, in the long run, serve only American na- 
tional interests. 

One must look also to the specific changes being 
suggested and attempt to understand what Premier 
Hatoyama meant when he recommended “overall re- 
vision of the administrative structure so as to make it 
congruous with the state of national affairs.” Several 
fairly specific changes have been discussed.2* The 
restoration of sovereignty to the Emperor, already 
mentioned, is widely advocated, often in terms of ac- 
cording him recognition as “chief of state.” Other 
projects call for an abolition of the national com- 


22 See, for example, the Jiyuto Kempo Chosaki’s proposals 
entitled “Nihonkoku Kempo Kaiseian Yokoan” [A Draft Bill 
of Revision for the Japanese Constitution], Jurisuto, no. 73 
(Jan. 1, 1955), pp. 74-79. 
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ponent of the seats in the House of Councillors or for 
its reapportionment on a functional or corporative 
(rather than the present geographic and. demographic ) 
basis. Recommendations have also been made for the 
clarification and increase of the Cabinet’s power of 
dissolution. Some call for a change in the constitutional 
amending process itself, so that amendments might be 
effected by an extraordinary vote in the Diet alone 
without the added need for a national plebiscite. Other 
proposals are concerned with what is viewed as an 
excessive degree of governmental decentralization and 
suggest such steps as the substitution of appointive for 
elective prefectural governors, the establishment of a 
system of regional local governments to replace or co- 
ordinate the several prefectural governments, or gen- 
eral increases in national political and fiscal authority 
at the expense of local autonomy at all levels. The 
provisions of Chapter III of the constitution (abolish- 
ing the patriarchal family system, arranged marriages 
and the like) also come in for critical attention, and 
proposals have been advanced to reestablish the tra- 
ditional arrangements. 


The proposals for constitutional change reveal sev- 
eral common themes. One is the desire for a return 
to traditional social forms and practices abolished or 
altered by the civil rights chapter of the present con- 
stitution. More important in a political sense, how- 
ever, is the clear intention to restore some as yet un- 
determined proportion of the prewar political structure 
and relationships. This involves in general restoring 
some measure of Imperial sovereignty, the enhancement 
of cabinet and administrative powers at the expense 
of those of the Diet and the people, and tightening 
central government controls at the expense of local 
autonomy at all levels. In no case does any total return 
to the old patterns seem probable. In fact the con- 
servatives would probably be satisfied in most instances 
by quite limited changes in the institutional structure, 
being confident of developing such a system adminis- 
tratively along safe and desirable lines. No truly mas- 
sive revision seems imminent. 


What are the prospects for revision and when might 
it occur? Article 96 of the present constitution pro- 
vides that constitutional amendments must be initiated 
“through a concurring vote of two-thirds or more of all 
the members of each House and should thereupon be 
submitted to the people for ratification, which shall 
require the affirmative vote of a majority of all votes 
cast thereon, at a special referendum or at such elec- 
tion as the Diet shall specify.” The advocates of re- 
vision must, therefore, surmount two formidable ob- 
stacles. One would thus surmise that rather extensive 
preparation must precede the launching of the actual 
revisionist attempt. At present, the left-wing and 
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staunchly anti-revisionist segment of the Lower House 
can apparently count on at least 160 votes, four more 
than are necessary to defeat a bill of amendment. The 
conservatives must increase their support in the House 
by at least this margin (and it is politically highly de- 
sirable for them to obtain significantly more than two- 
thirds) before revision becomes feasible. In view of the 
solidarity of the existing alignment of forces on this 
particular issue, it is almost certain that such a result 
can be achieved only by a general election resulting 
in an unusually sweeping victory for prorevisionist and 
probably Liberal-Democratic candidates. Given the im- 
provement of the Socialist performance in recent gen- 
eral elections and the merger of the Party’s two pre- 
viously competitive wings, it would seem fairly risky 
for the Liberal-Democrats to bank too heavily on so 
decisive a victory. Some safer way would seem prefer- 
able, and one does exist. 


Amendment of the Election Law 


There has recently been considerable talk in Japan- 
ese political circles about a possible amendment of 
Japan’s cumbersome election law, which combines me- 
dium-sized, multi-member districts with a single, non- 
transferable vote system.*® If the size of the districts 
were to be reduced and a single-member, or even dual- 
member, district system inuoduced, the effect on So- 
cialist representation in the Lower House might well 
be disastrous. Socialist politicians have indicated to the 
writer that such a development might deprive them of 
one-third to two-thirds of their present seats. Such a 
change could be made by the normal statutory pro- 
cedures, requiring but a simple majority in both Houses 
of the Diet, and this the conservatives already have 
for most purposes. Such a maneuver might in a sub- 
sequent general election provide for them the sweeping 
majority they need for constitutional revision. Such 
juggling with the electoral system sets dangerous 
precedents, however, and, despite the manifest short- 
comings of the present law, the conservatives may 
hesitate to experiment with so risky a device. In any 
event, the necessary alteration in the present balance 
of parliamentary forces is likely to take some time. 

In the long run the revisionists’ chances appear 
excellent, not so much because of the merits of their 
case, as because the general ascendancy of the so- 


23 See, for example, the Mainichi Shimbun for December 
20, 1955, p. 1. On January 30, 1956, Premier Hatoyama in a 
speech to the Diet served formal notice that this is the inten- 
tion of his Government in the following words: “Finally the 
Government contemplates making a basic revision in the elec- 
tion system with a view to stabilizing the political situation 
and renovating the political world in line with the new situa- 
tion arising from the inauguration of a twe-party system.” 
Embassy of Japan (Washington, D.C.), Japan Report (Feb. 
17, 1956), p. 3. 
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called “conservative” political forces in Japan can be 
allied with popular support for particular aspects of 
their program. 

On the relative strength of “right-wing” and “left- 
wing” Japanese political groups, a number of serious 
misapprehensions have gained currency both in Japan 
and abroad. Misled by the dramatic electoral gains 
of the Socialist parties, many commentators have 
heralded the recent party amalgamations as marking 
the emergence of a two-party system in Japan. This is 
true only in the most superficial sense. Neither major 
party at present possesses much more than a highly 
unstable basis for its present unification; jointly they 
do not possess any very extensive common ground in 
agreement on either basic political goals or, perhaps 
more important, on political procedure for attaining 
their goals. Even more striking, the traditional dom- 
inance of “conservative” political forces, though some- 
what qualified, has not really been altered. So-called 
“right-wing” representatives have regularly controlled 
two-thirds or more of the seats in the Lower House and 
even more in the Upper House, together with corres- 
ponding fractions of the national electorate. At present 
their parliamentary dominance is complete, save with 
respect to the extraordinary majority required for a 
constitutional amendment. Thus normally it is only 
when the conservatives are seriously split among them- 
selves, that the “left-wing” groups are able either to 
pass or prevent legislation. The basic strength of the 
revisionist cause is to be found in this fact. There is a 
strong probability that the conservatives will eventually 
construct a fairly solid front in favor of some form of 
constitutional revision. At present there are disagree- 
ments within their ranks as to the types and extent 
of desirable change, but these can probably be com- 
promised. When this occurs, the left-wing group, how- 
ever united on this issue, will not long withstand the 
massed strength of their opponents. 

Such a result is rendered even more probable by the 
propaganda potentialities of several revisionist projects. 
Widespread popular feeling could, for example, readily 
be generated over the role of the Emperor, the alien 
authorship of the constitution, or the status of Japan’s 
national defenses, if the Government chose to launch 
a national publicity campaign on these subjects. Until 
the conservatives agree among themselves as to the 
changes desired, however, such a campaign would be 
premature. Beyond this, conservative political circles 
probably feel some anxiety about the precise extent 
to which it is safe, in terms of their own long-term 
interests, to whip up public sentiment along lines which 
might encourage the revival of ultranationalist and 
militarist factions. Since the extremists of the left are, 
for the present at least, strongly opposed to revision, 
the danger comes from the ultranationalist right. While 
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there can be no doubt that such groups strongly favor 
& massive revision of the constitution, they have not 
as yet played an important public part in the campaign 
to achieve this. One surmises, however, that the Govern- 
ment is concerned lest they do so and increase their 
popular support thereby. Although the leaders of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party want to recapture certain 
privileges and powers exercised by Japan’s prewar 
rulers, most conservatives have no desire for a total 
restoration of the prewar leadership pattern. In view 
of Japan’s past record, they see the dangers of “riding 
‘the tiger” by exploiting such issues. 

Finally, the Government must constantly consider 
the probable effects of its overt actions in these fields 
on Japan’s international relations, especially with the 
United States. Open official support of what might be 
interpreted abroad as extremist views might produce 
serious repercussions. Japan’s present international po- 
litical and economic position is too shaky for the 
Government lightly to take chances on this. 


Considerations of this sort somewhat inhibit the con- 
servatives’ freedom of action, but the basic appeal of 
constitutional revision remains. The issues must simply 
be developed more slowly and circumspectly than might 
otherwise be the case, and this seems to be the policy 
which is emerging. For public purposes, the discussion 
is usually kept fairly general and vague. The details 
are still left to more-or-less well informed private and 
press speculation. The conservative-controlled govern- 
ment is gradually increasing the pressures calculated 
to facilitate the revisionist cause and disarm the op- 
position. As the action stage approaches—and this now 
seems near—more positive stands and a greater pre- 
cision are unavoidable. Even so, the conservatives’ 
amendment proposals may well be moderate and subtle 
concerning the formal institutional change involved. 
If so, in the long run they can hardly fail to secure 
some revision. As the campaign gathers momentum and 
public support, it is even possible that they might ask 
for and obtain a wholly rewritten document. Even in 
that case, however, the prospect is that formal in- 
stitutional changes would not be too startling. 


The first stage in the history of the “MacArthur 
Constitution” is thus drawing to a close. Given the 
humiliating and secretive nature of its origins and its 
flagrant disregard for Japanese political traditions, ideals 
and institutions, this is scarcely remarkable. Practically 
speaking, it is not, in some cases, even particularly 
important, since it will simply serve to bring existing 
political practices into closer accord with statutory 
prescriptions. In a larger sense, however, one suspects 
that SCAP in this matter accidentally bequeathed to 
the Japanese a new focus for domestic political con- 
troversy. Under the sacrosanct and practically unamend- 


able Meiji Constitution, political competition in Japan 
was focussed on the attempt to achieve significant in- 
novations in the actual practice of government, its form 
being fixed. This led to the oft-remarked kuromaku, 
or behind-the-scenes, quality of the Japanese political 
process. Now a new variable has been added; the 
feasibility of constitutional amendments is being es- 
tablished, and, as a consequence, theory and practice, 
form and action are susceptible to a closer relationship 
than has heretofore been possible. 

The old prohibitions having been discarded, it seems 
improbable that the Japanese will be satisfied with a 
single experiment with the Protean possibilities of con- 
stitutional amendment. The immediately prospective 
revisions, however extensive, cannot be expected to 
solve more than a few of the emerging problems, and, 
whatever their merits, can scarcely hope to recreate the 
inviolable status of the Meiji Constitution. It thus 
seems probable that the issue of constitutional re- 
vision, once formally posed, will remain prominent, 
perhaps central, on the Japanese political scene for 
many years to come. 


Counting 600 Million 
Chinese 


BY THEODORE SHABAD 


HEN THE Chinese Communists announced in No- 

vember 1954 that the “first real census” of China 
had indicated a mainland population of 582,603,417, 
skepticism was widespread among Far Eastern experts. 
Specialists cited three major factors to justify their 
doubts. First, the Communist census figure was about 
100 millions higher than most previous estimates of the 
Nationalists and even published figures of the Com- 
munists themselves. Second, only summary results were 
released by Peking and these were inadequate to test 
the accuracy of the census report. Third, the Com- 
munists had not published details of the methods and 
procedures used by the census-takers and the problems 
encountered in the course of the population count. 
Because of the scantiness of data and the habitual 
secrecy of the Communists, there was a tendency to 
reject the census and attribute it to propaganda. 

In the meantime, however, a considerable body of 
information has come to light concerning the methodol- 
ogy of the census itself. While the detailed results of 
the census are still treated by the Communists as classi- 
fied information, the disclosure of the procedure used 
in the census and of certain problems encountered in 
the course of the operation may meet at least part of 


Mr. Shabad is a staff member of the foreign news desk of 
The New York Times and author of a forthcoming book on 
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the objections of skeptical observers. The following ac- 
count relies on a description of the census’ by i 
K. Krotevich, Soviet statistical expert who assisted the 
Chinese census authorities in the planning and execu- 
tion of the population count. A more popular and 
propagandist account of the census appeared recently 
in one of Communist China’s English-language illus- 
trated magazines.” 

After the establishment of the Peking regime in 1949, 
the Communist authorities continued the Nationalist 
practice of compiling population figures transmitted 
by provincial and local authorities. These figures had 
a number of shortcomings that reduced their usefulness 
for purposes of governmental administration and plan- 
ning. The data gave no details as to age, sex and na- 
tionality. Spot checks in a number of cities and rural 
areas showed that the local population estimates were 
generally low, the understatement being greater in 
urban areas than in villages. In the course of 1952 the 
need for an accurate count of the nation’s population 
became increasingly evident. The government proposed 
to hold general elections in the second half of 1953 
and in this connection required reliable population 
data. Moreover, the year 1953 was the first year of the 
five-year plan, the economic and social aspects of which 
also necessitated access to basic demographic informa- 
tion. The Communists therefore decided to conduct a 
simple nation-wide census in preparation for the elec- 
tions. 

Preliminary work began at the end of 1952. The 
State Statistical Bureau was charged with planning of 
the census and the formulation of procedures and 
methods. It faced the complex problem of working out 
a program that would insure the greatest possible ac- 
curacy and at the same time meet the requirements 
of the elections, which were to extend over a consider- 
able period of time. To insure the maximum accuracy 
and eliminate double-counting and omissions, the census 
authorities sought to devise a program that would come 
as close as possible to modern requirements under exist- 
ing Chinese conditions. Decisions had to be made on 
a number of census principles, such as the population 
category to be counted (those present in a place on a 
specific day or those permanently residing in a given 
place), the specific moment of the census, the enumera- 
tion program and organizational procedures. Personnel 
had to be selected and trained, census schedules and 
instructions for filling them in had to be prepared, 
and the methods of processing the results had to be 
worked out. Having the assistance and counsel of a 
Soviet expert, the Chinese relied heavily on the census 
experience of the U.S.S.R., notably the procedures used 
in the census of 1939. In many instances, Soviet practice 
could not be applied directly and had to be adapted 
to the specific Chinese conditions. 

The State Statistical Bureau worked out drafts of the 
following documents: (1) Regulations for conducting 
the census, which were essentially an organizational 


1 S. Krotevich, “Vsekitayskaya perepis’ naseleniya 1953 g.” 
(The All-China Population Census of 1953), Vestnik Statistiki 
(Journal of Statistics), No. 5, September-October 1955, pp. 
31-50. 

2 Chung Lin and Hsiao Lu, “How We Made the Census,” 
China Reconstructs, No. 12, December 1955, pp. 9-11. 
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; (2) Two types of census registration schedules 
ree B); (3) Instructions for filling out the sched- 
ules; (4) Other instructions and tables to assist the 
census-takers, for example, for the determination of 
age; (5) Forms for the processing of the census re- 
sults; (6) Instructions for processing the results. 

These forms and instructions were drafted by the 
Statistical Bureau in close cooperation with the Min- 
istry of Interior, which was responsible for holding the 
elections. The draft documents were discussed early in 
1953 at a meeting of census officials before being ap- 

roved by the State Administrative Council (Cabinet). 
The press published the decree announcing the census, 
the census regulations, sample census registration sched- 
ules and the accompanying instructions. 

One of the major problems to be settled by the au- 
thorities was how much information to elicit at the 
times of census registration. In addition to the family 
name, the given name and the relationship to the head of 
the family, the following questions were considered by 
the census. planners: sex, age, nationality, literacy, oc- 
cupation and place of work, social class. Only the first 
three items were retained. The literacy question was 
excluded because of the difficulty of determining the 
decree of literacy (number of characters) under Chinese 
conditions. The occupation and class items were omitted 
because they would have complicated the enumeration 
and processing procedures. They were also held to be 
superfluous inasmuch as all social classes were eligible 
to vote, with the exception of persons declared insane 
and those deprived of their political rights. 

Existing conditions did not make it possible to con- 
duct a census of both the de facto (present) and de 
jure (permanently resident) population, as is done in 
some countries. Because of constant population move- 
ments, a de facto count must be carried out within a 
very limited time period and extend to trains, railroad 
stations, hotels and other places where travelers may 
be in transit. In China, such a count would have 
necessitated a vast body of trained personnel that was 
not available or could not be detached from other 
duties. The Chinese therefore limited themselves to a 
de jure count, which could be carried out over a longer 
period of time and required relatively fewer trained 
enumerators. 

Once this was agreed on, the term “permanent resi- 
dent” had to be defined. Families in general, and espe- 
cially under China’s close-knit traditional family sys- 
stem, have a tendency to consider many members 
“temporarily absent” although in reality these mem- 
bers regularly live away from the family and are 
permanent residents in another locality. In China, there 
was the danger that families would consider it an af- 
front if such “temporarily absent” members were not 
registered on the family census schedule. The Chinese 
evolved an ingenious system designed to avoid offense 
to the registering family and at the same time to elim- 
inate the danger of double-counting “temporarily ab- 
sent” members. The general family registration sched- 
ule was Form A. In the expectation that families might 
insist on the registration of their “temporarily absent” 
kin, the census planners divided Form A into two parts. 


The right-hand part was reserved for family mem- 
bers who resided permanently in the given locality, in- 
cluding persons who were actually temporarily absent 


(according to the census definition, for not more than 
six months). Such absent persons included those away 
on official or private business, those visiting relatives or 
friends, other travelers and those away on temporary 
jobs. The left-hand part of Form A was used for the 
registration of persons whom the family might consider 
“temporarily absent” but who exceeded the six-month 
limit and by definition were permanently absent and 
subject to enumeration elsewhere. Such persons included 
students living in school dormitories, workers residing 
in dormitories at their place of work, government em- 
ployes, personnel of the armed services, and so forth. 
Actually only the right part of the form, listing the 
permanent residents, was subsequently used for com- 
pilation. No practical use was made of the left part, 
listing those permanently absent. It served merely to 
avoid any possible offense to family traditions and in- 
cidentally to avoid the danger of double-counting. Spe- 
cial efforts were made to separate permanent residents 
from temporary residents. Workers and employes who 
resided at their factories, plants, and construction pro- 
jects, and long-term inmates of hospitals and other in- 
stitutions were registered at these plants and institutions. 
On the other hand, seasonal workers, such as farmers 
drafted into construction work during the winter, stu- 
dents of short-term courses, temporary patients in sana- 
toriums and hospitals, persons in hotels, and so forth, 
were registered at the permanent place of residence. 
Persons without a permanent place of residence were 
registered at the place where they were found on the 
enumeration day. 

A special problem was posed by boat-dwellers and 
seamen. A large floating population in China lives on 
junks and sampans, especially in South and Southeast 
China. Households living on such boats were to be 
counted in the port of registration of their vessel. If the 

rt of registration was unknown, the occupants of the 
junk were registered at the place where they were found 
by enumerators. To eliminate omissions and double- 
counting, census certificates were issued to boat-dwellers 
showing that they had registered. Such certificates were 
also issued to other persons without permanent resi- 
dence. A number of cities, for example Shanghai, is- 
sued such certificates to all registrants. Seamen who had 
a permanent place of residence were registered there. 
Those who had no permanent abode were included in 
the population of the place of residence of their em- 
ployer or the owner of their vessel. Other persons with- 
out permanent residence were the nomads among 
China’s national minorities. They were registered as 
part of the population of the relevant minor civil di- 
vision. 

The key decision in the organization affected the 
exact timing of the census day. Past Chinese popula- 
tion counts had usually not been made as of a specific 
moment throughout the entire nation. Now precise 
results as of a definite time were desired and the gov- 
ernment set the critical moment as of midnight June 
30-July 1, 1953. As it turned out, mid-summer was not 
the most favorable timing for the census, as the bulk 
of the population was engaged in farm work. However, 
the government considered it essential to adhere to its 
schedule of holding both census and elections in the 
second half of 1953. 

The specific critical moment could not, however, be 
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applied to all census aspects. The critical moment was 
applied to natural population movements (births and 
deaths) and to the determination of age. The census 
instructions provided that babies born after the critical 
moment were not to be counted, but that persons who 
died after that moment were to be included in the 
census. The age of each registrant was to be given as 
of the critical moment irrespective of the time of enum- 
eration. 

However, when it came to mechanical population 
movements, the “critical moment” principle could not 
be followed, partly because of the length of the actual 
enumeration period, partly because of the need for co- 
ordinating the census with the elections. Because of these 
conditions, persons who moved to another place of 
residence after the critical moment and had not yet 
been enumerated in the former place of residence were 
to be registered in their new place of residence, even 
if the count in that locality had already been com- 
pleted. If a person moved after having been registered 
in his former place of residence, that fact was noted 
on the identity card that is issued to those changing 
their place of residence and which must be surrendered 
at the place of destination. 

In addition to the family registration schedule (Form 
A), the census-takers made use of a Form B. This was 
intended for the enumeration of single persons residing 
in dormitories, members of the armed forces and so 
forth. Form B differed from Form A only in the omis- 
sion of the left part reserved for permanently absent 
family members. Form B also omitted the question of 
the relationship to the head of the family, a superfluous 
item in the case of single persons. Instead it provided 
space for the name of the organization or institution 
having jurisdiction over the barracks or dormitories 
being registered. Forms A and B were used both for the 
urban and the rural population. Although the range 
of questions was limited (family relationship, family 
name and given name, sex, age, nationality), virtually 
each item presented special problems under Chinese 
conditions. 

Take, for example, the question of family relation- 
ships and names, The head of the family in the 1953 
census was not necessarily the chief breadwinner. He 
was frequently the oldest person in the family, who 
was no longer working and was in fact a dependent of 
his children. As for the names of the registrants, the 
census instructions called for the listing of the family 
name and the most commonly used given name. If the 
registrant had no adult given name, the listing of his 
name as a child was required. The Chinese differentiate 
between names used during childhood and in adult 
life. Upon being born, a baby is commonly given a 
diminutive pet name. Frequently this expresses the de- 
sire for health and a long life. For example, the names 
So-erh (little lock) and Shuan-erh (little knot) ex- 
press the wish that the child may be safe as an object 
put away under a lock or tied with a knot; the name 
Chu-erh (little pillar) expresses the hope that the child 
be firmly planted on his legs. Very often the particle 
hsiao, meaning “little” enters into the child’s name; 
for example, Hsiao-p’ang (little fatty), Hsiao-mei (little 
sister), Hsiao-mao (little kitten). Another practice is 
simply to number the children in the family; for ex- 
ample, Hsiao-erh (little one No. 2), Hsiao-san (little 
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one No. 3), Erh-mei (second younger sister). Upon 
growing up, the youngster adopts an adult name, al- 
though in many cases the child’s name is retained in 
adulthood. These possibilities were all taken into ac- 
count in the census instructions. 

The instructions also foresaw cases where a registrant 
would have no given name at all. This related to the 
former practice among well-to-do families of adopting 
young daughters of poor peasants. These girls, who later 
frequently married sons of their adopted family, were 
known as t’ung-yang-hsi, meaning “bride brought up 
together (with the husband’s family) .” The Communist 
law on marriage prohibits this practice, but there are 
still many women in China who until recently were 
called simply tung-yang-hsi. Occasionally, women had 
no given names and were referred to simply as the wife 
of a certain husband or the mother of certain son. On 
the occasion of the census, all women were required 
to adopt some sort of given name. 


Classification by Sex and Age 


Then there was the problem of determining the pre- 
cise composition of the population by sex. Population 
counts had traditionally disclosed a predominance of 
men over women. There were grounds for suspecting 
that previous enumerations had understated the number 
of females, especially of the younger age groups, and 
that the predominance of males had been overstated 
as a result. The census-takers of 1953 were therefore 
instructed to make a specia! effort to keep correct list- 
ings of men and women. They were required to enter 
the full character for nii (female), no abbreviations 
nor, in the case of several female entries, ditto marks 
or the character for t’ung (ditto). As it turned out, the 
previous findings were confirmed by the 1953 census 
and men were found to outnumber women by 107.5 
to 100. This contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States, where there are only 98.9 males per 100 
females. 

A major census problem was posed by the matter of 
determining the age of registrants. The census instruc- 
tions called for listing of the age as of the critical 
census date. In practice this was not a simple matter. 
Many Chinese, following a traditional custom, consider 
a child to be one year old at birth and add one year 
to his age on each New Year’s Day instead of on the 
respective birthdays. This practice leads to an overstate- 
ment of age not only because the child is considered to 
be one year old at birth, but also because the first in- 
complete calendar year of the child’s life is considered 
a full year. Thus, a child born, say, the day before his 
first New Year’s Day would be considered two years old 
one day after his birth. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the existence in China of the official Greg- 
orian calendar, used in most nations of the world, and 
the traditional Chinese calendar, based on the lunar 
system. In the latter case, the date of birth was fre- 
quently reckoned in terms of the twelve-year cycle sys- 
tem (the Year of the Dragon, the Ox, the Tiger and 
so forth). Finally, many older persons born before the 
1911 Revolution figured their date of birth in terms 
of the year of the imperial reign in which they were 
born. There were four imperial reigns during the second 
half of the nineteenth century, known by the following 
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titles (nien-hao): Hsien Feng (1851-61), T’ung Chih 
(1862-74), Kuang Hsii (1875-1908), and Hsiian T’ung 
(1909-11). Because of the many ways of stating the 
year of birth and the problem of traditional Chinese 
age calculation, census workers were supplied with a 
conversion table listing years from 1853 through 1953 
in terms of the Gregorian calendar, the years of im- 
perial reigns (up to 1911) and the twelve-year cycles 
of the lunar calendar. The table also made it possible 
to determine the age as calculated by traditional Chi- 
nese methods and the correct age depending on the date 
of birth. For example, a person born in 1902 might 
date his birth from the 28th year of the Kuang Hsii 
reign or from the Year of the Tiger of the correspond- 
ing twelve-year lunar cycle. Moreover, this registrant 
might give his age as 52, according to the traditional 
method. From any one of these data, the enumerator 
was able to determine by means of his conversion table 
the true age of the registrant as of the census night. 
This would be 51, if the person was born before mid- 
night of Tune 30, or 50, if the birthday was after that. 

The final question on the census schedule related to 
“nationality.” This referred not to legal nationality 
(citizenship), but to ethnic affiliation. In this inquiry 
the Chinese Communists followed the practice of the 
Soviet Union in seeking to distinguish non-Chinese 
ethnic minorities and grant them limited cultural au- 
tonomy. In the elections that followed the census, na- 
tional minorities elected their own representatives to 
governmental bodies. Since the representation of each 
nationality depended on its size, the government re- 
quired census information on the number of persons 
affiliated with each ethnic group. This inquiry was not 
based on any objective criteria. The enumerator simply 
inquired of what nationality the registrant considered 
himself to be a member. The answer might be: Chinese, 
Mongol, Hui (Chinese Moslem), Tibetan, Miao, 
Chuang, and so forth. As a rule, the head of the house- 
hold answered for all of its members. In mixed marri- 
ages, however, household members of 18 years and 
over determined their ethnic affiliation for themselves, 
while the parents spoke for the younger children. In 
their effort to cater to the national minorities, the 
Chinese translated the census schedules into several 
non-Chinese languages. In a number of minority areas, 
exceptions from the general enumeration procedure 
were permitted if local conditions required such de- 
partures. These areas included all of Tibet and minority 
districts in Tsinghai, Sikang and Sinkiang, and other 
remote regions, affecting a total of 8,397,477 persons. 
They were not enumerated on the basis of the usual 
household schedules. Instead, population figures for 
these areas were supplied by the local government au- 
thorities. 

Elsewhere in the country, the census was carried out 
in accordance with the general regulations. In prepara- 
tion for the census, local authorities were instructed 
to revise their lists of population centers and dwellings 
for the use of the enumerators. Minor civil divisions 
were divided into election and census precincts. At the 
same time, a vast body of enumerators was selected 
and trained from among employes of state enterprises 
and institutions, public organizations, students of high- 
er schools and teachers. Test enumerations were con- 
ducted for training purposes. In addition, “activists,” 
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ie. responsible, trusted persons from among the rank 
and file, were assigned to every large residential build- 
ing or group of smaller buildings in cities and to every 
ten to twenty rural households. These activists were 
charged with the task of preparing the way for the 
enumerators by compiling preliminary lists of persons 
living in each apartment or dwelling. Widespread pub- 
licity was carried on among the population to acquaint 
it with the purposes and procedures of the census and 
the subsequent elections. For the most part, election 
precincts served at the same time as census districts. 
The size of the districts varied with local conditions. 
Occasionally, when the situation was favorable, the 
election precincts covered a larger area than the census 
units. In Shanghai, for example, the average election 
precinct covered an area of 6,000 to 7,000 persons, 
while census units were set up for every 1,000 to 1,500 
persons. 


The actual enumeration was conducted both at cen- 
tral registration points and by door-to-door canvassers. 
The choice of the method depended on local conditions. 
For example, in cities having accurate records of dwell- 
ings and their tenants, the central registration procedure 
was applied. On the other hand, in suburban areas and 
rural sections of scattered settlement, the canvassing 
method was preferred. Activists played a key role in 
insuring complete coverage under the central registra- 
tion procedure. In the course of the preliminary work, 
the activists had visited all dwellings under their juris- 
diction, determined the number of persons in each and 
assisted each household in drawing up a list of its 
members with their dates of birth. When the actual 
enumeration got under way, groups of tenants headed 
by activists would often proceed to the central registra- 
tion place in an organized manner to complete their 
census schedules. Fhere enumerators questioned heads 
of households concerning any absent family members 
and the nationality of the household and calculated 
the age of registrants by means of the conversion tables. 
Door-to-door canvassers, assisted by activists, visited 
those who for reasons of age, disability, ill health or 
distance did not show up at the registration centers. 
Individuals living in dormitories and barracks under the 
jurisdiction of industrial plants, construction projects, 
schools, hospitals and other institutions were enumerated 
with the cooperation of the relevant organization or 
institution. 


The census began for the most part early in July 
1953—it was delayed in some areas—and was basically 
completed in the first quarter of 1954. The enumera- 
tion continued until April 1954 in some remote parts 
of Kwangtung Province. A total of 2.5 million persons 
participated in holding the nationwide census. 


The results of the entire operation were compiled 
and tabulated at the local level without the aid of ma- 
*chinery. The census schedules were processed in hsien 
(county) offices and in cities under provincial and 
central jurisdiction. Hsien figures were broken down 
into urban and rural sectors. A preliminary tabulation 
at the national level began in May 1954 and was pub- 
lished June 20, 1954. It disclosed a total mainland 
population of 582,584,839, including 8,708,169 persons 
reported by local authorities from remote minority 
areas. After the preliminary tabulation, a sample check 
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was made in 343 hsien in 23 provinces, five cities and 
one autonomous region, covering 52,953,400 persons, 
or 9 percent of the total population, This post-enumera- 
tion survey disclosed a remarkably high degree of ac- 
curacy. It was found that duplicatians were 1.39 per 
thousand and omissions 2.55 per thousand. 


Revised summary results were published November 
1, 1954. They placed the mainland population at 
582,603,417, including 8,397,477 persons registered by 
indirect methods. 


Curna’s Poputation, June 1953 


Provinces 
Anhwei 
Chekiang 
Fukien 
Heilungkiang 
Honan 
Hopei* 
Hunan 
Hupei 
Jehol@ 
Kansu 
Kiangsi 
Kiangsu 
Kirin 
Kwangsi® 
Kwangtung” 
Kweichow 
Liaoning® 
Shansi 
Shantung 
Shensi 
Sikang® 
Szechwan® 
Tsinghai 
Yiinnan 


Population 
30,343,637 
22,865,747 
13,142,721 
11,897,309 
44,214,594 
35,984,644 
33,226,954 
27,789,693 

5,160,822 
12,928,102 
16,772,865 
41,252,192 
11,290,073 
19,560,822 
34,770,059 
15,037,310 
18,545,147 
14,314,485 
48,876,548 
15,881,281 

3,38 1,064 
62,303,999 

1,676,534 
17,472,737 


Autonomous Ch’ii 

Inner Mongolia* 

Sinkiang 

Tibet (including Chamdo area) 


6,100,104 
4,873,608 
1,273,969 


Independent Cities 


Peking 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Total 


2,768,149 
6,204,417 
2,693,831 

582,603,417 


a In January 1956 Jehol province was abolished, parts 
going to Hopei, Liaoning and Inner Mongolia, thus increasing 
their estimated population to approximately 39 million, 20 
million and 7 million, respectively. 

b In June 1955 the Pakhoi area was transferred from 
Kwangsi to Kwangtung, thus reducing the population of 
Kwangsi to approximately 19 million and increasing that of 
Kwangtung to approximately 35 million. 

c In November 1955 Sikang was incorporated into Szechwan, 


thus increasing the latter’s population to approximately 65.7 
million. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


HUNGRY PEOPLE AND EMPTY LANDS. By S. Chan- 
drasekhar. London: Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1954. 306 pp. $4.25. 


Too controversial to serve as a suitable introduction to its 
subject, this study of world population stimulates thought and 
invites argument. For example, the “demographic cycle,” 
which forms the topic of the first chapter, is a concept of 
dubious worth. On the author’s own showing, it is not a pat- 
tern that automatically repeats itself: where colonialism has 
distorted modern economic developments, their effects on 
growth of population differ markedly from seemingly similar 
historical stages in Europe. Some of the “phases” have dif- 
ferent meanings in different settings, and some may not 
occur at all. 

The author leans on general population studies that make 
ingenious use of statistics without always examining the social 
realities which these are intended to depict. But while he 
shares the pessimism thus induced among the neo-Malthusian 
writers, this is mitigated in his case by wholehearted acceptance 
of a program to relieve population pressure and to retard 
further growth of population where it is now excessive. The 
factual background for these proposals might have been stated 
more explicitly if the author had taken a fresh look at the 
causes of demographic disequilibrium in the Asian coun- 
tries with which he is primarily concerned. 

He recognizes that emigration affords no remedy for the 
truly appalling poverty caused by overpopulation in much of 
India and China. Yet, he insists on the settlement by Asians 
of the world’s “vast open spaces.’ Just where these spaces are 
is not made quite clear. Sometimes he seems to argue that 
any country not as densely populated as China or India or 
Japan should open its doors to Asian immigration; sometimes 
he seems to ask Asians to exchange their overcrowded home- 
lands for the arid areas of Australia and the jungles of Brazil 
—areas that are just as marginal as the wastes and rain forests 
of Asia. Nationals and European immigrants who have free 
access to these territories shun them and prefer to live in the 
coastal plains where their labor is more certain to find at 
least a meager reward. 


Dr. Chandrasekhar does not bring out sharply enough the 
influences which under specific circumstances most strongly 
affect human fertility. Remedial and preventive action de- 
pends for its effectiveness on a clear realization of just what 
it is, in a period of social change, that transform a tradition 
of heedless breeding into a prevalent attitude of prudence. 
The need for higher living standards, which he stresses, is ob- 
vious in the countries of which he speaks, but by themselves 
they do not change the traditional desire for a large family. 
To do that they must be connected with other influences on 
personality. They include a number of social forces which the 
author mentions: political freedom, without which there can 
be no sense of responsibility; a fair distribution of the na- 
tional income, without which there is little incentive to ex- 
ertion; industrialization and the changed ways of living that 
come with it; higher agricultural productivity, to increase 
rural purchasing power; educational opportunities; and widened 
cultural contacts, 
Yonkers, New York 
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BRUNO LASKER 


JAPANESE AND AMERICANS: A Century of Cultural Re- 
lations. By Robert S. Schwantes. New York: Harper & 
Bros., for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1955. 331 pp. 
$4.00. 


Dr. Schwantes has written an able and meticulous survey 
of the relations between Japan and the United States as they 
have developed during the past 90 years. The author describes 
the national imagery of the two nations (perhaps because of 
its reliance upon secondary sources this is the least satisfactory 
portion of the book) ; investigates the areas of change in Jap- 
anese institutions during her modernization phase and how 
America contributed to them; describes the various channels 
of communication (such as exchange of students) between 
the two nations; and concludes with an interesting chapter 
on what might be known about how nations learn about one 
another, and what expectations one may hold about the future 
pattern of relations between Japan and the United States. 

In a brief review one cannot say much about historical 
detail and accuracy; as a student of certain aspects of Jap- 
anese-American cultural relations the reviewer can find little 
to take issue with—on the contrary, he has already leant 
heavily on some of Schwantes’ materials, since they are based 
upon an exceptionally thorough study of Japanese sources not 
always available in American libraries. 

In the area of generalities, Schwantes’ most interesting com- 
ments concern the “sense of continuity between past and pres- 
ent,” which always constitutes the “essential basis for human 
action” (p. 321). He suggests that Japanese and Americans 
do not confront one another over a particular issue with 
tabula rasa, but rather with complex mental portraits of both 
the gratifying and the distressing roles played by the two 
nations through the years antedating the particular contact. 
A full understanding of these conflicting roles by both parties 
is essential for adequate communication: the fact that Japanese 
have been generally more aware of the roles played by the 
two nations vis-d-vis each other than have the Americans is 
an important conclusion. Japan’s historic position as “pupil” 
to America’s “tutor” contains complex ambivalences and un- 
expected reactions: Americans must learn, for éxample, that 
although Japan may eagerly borrow technology, she will not 
necessarily love America for it, nor project her high assess- 
ment of American technological skill on to the fine arts, or 
scholarship in general, 

Dr. Schwantes, as an historian, cannot examine the details 
of interpersonal relations between Japanese and Americans, 
nor how the structure and content of such interpersonal rela- 
tions have been projected into various media and literate in- 
terpretations of the institutional relations of the two countries. 
As an historian, he prefers not to perceive a systematic order 
in the phenomena of “cultural relations,” emphasizing instead 
that “cultural interaction always occurs in a specific con- 
text” (p. 8). Granted, and granted further that many of the 
generalizations of the social scientists have no applicability in 
concrete situations. But there is, nevertheless, in the study of 
such specific cases as this the possibility of finding repetitive 
cultural models of interaction which may have considerable 
breadth of application if they could be synthesized with such 
theoretical models as “game theory” and social role dynamics. 
Like Schwantes, the reviewer does not see the “cultural char- 
acter” approach of some anthropologists as the most fruitful 
one; more realistically, the route lies through a solid knowl- 
edge of historical events—but events carried down, wherever 
possible, to the level of individual interaction in the inter- 
cultural setting. 


Ohio State University JOHN W. BENNETT 
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SPOTLIGHT ON ASIA. By Guy Wint. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books. 1955, 222 pp. 65¢. 


Guy Wint and Penguin Books between them have made a 
notable contribution to the cause of arousing an informed and 
increasing awareness of Asia as a commanding fact of our 
times. Although material about Asia appears in increasing 
volume, it tends to be either scholarly studies for a limited 
audience or shallow and uninformative journalism. The pub- 
lishers have performed a genuine service in publishing at low 
cost a popular book about Asia written by a thoughtful and 
well-informed British journalist (on the editorial staff of the 
Manchester Guardian), and easily readable by a broad cross- 
section of interested laymen. 

The book begins with an account of the situation in Asia 
at the end of the war against Japan at a time when the 
passions of Asian nationalism were boiling up and only the 
most blindly atavistic could cherish any hope that anything 
in Asia would ever be the same again. Then follows an ac- 
count of events up to the present. The analysis of India is 
as good as one would expect from Wint’s previous work on 
that country. The account of what befell the hapless Kuomin- 
tang and why, and the description of Communist China are 
perhaps the best brief accounts to appear yet. The treatment 
of China and India is obviously based on scholarship and un- 
derstanding of Asia, but couched in a popular fashion. The 
treatment of Southeast Asia is disappointingly sketchy. 


Philadelphia JOHN F. MELBY 


BEHIND THE BAMBOO CURTAIN. The Experiences of 
an American Doctor in China. By A. M. Dunlap. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 1956. 208 pp. $3.75. 


This is a collection of personal letters from Shanghai re- 
cording events and impressions from just before the Com- 
munist entry in May 1949 to the departure of Dr. Dunlap 
and his family in October 1952. The author is a well-known 
American ear-nose-throat specialist who practiced and taught 
in Peking and Shanghai for 41 years. The letters, written to 
a few friends in the United States, are often cryptic, but in 
general they reflect the disappointments and frustrations of 
many of the doctor’s friends and clients because of the controls 
exercised by the government. Extended attention is given to 
the troubles of foreign businessmen and himself at the hands 
of officials, labor unions, and desperate employees. He reports 
on dissatisfaction with numerous meetings and parades, the 
despair of families whose members were “terminated” or who 
committed suicide, the widespread poverty that he observed 
in Shanghai. These accounts make depressing reading indeed. 

The main thing lacking, however, is any discussion of those 
people in China who approve of the government, its policies, 
and methods. Yet the author alludes to such people among 
his acquaintances and, in leaving, even writes philosophically, 
“I have come to see that the personal equation plays a very 
large part in one’s reactions.” One is thus left wondering how 
representative are his reactions and those of his friends and 
how valid are those reactions today, four years later. This 
raises doubts as to the book’s worth as a balanced evaluation. 

In form, the book suffers from being a collection of letters 
but gains in immediacy and directness of impression, rein- 
forced by some later evaiuations of events and reactions. The 
appealing sketches of local scenes by Mrs. Dunlap convey 
the sense of timelessness in the charm and greatness of China. 
THEODORE HERMAN 


Colgate University 
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DANGER IN KASHMIR. By Josef Korbel. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1954. 351 pp. $5.00. 


This book is a study of the Kashmir problem, including the 
original crisis, the efforts of U.N.O. to find an agreed settle- 
ment, and the social and political background of the struggle. 
It has certain features of special interest, including a foreword 
by Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz. The author was chairman 
of the United Nations Commission sent out in 1948 to arbitrate 
the dispute, and was also quite detached from the local feel- 
ings in virtue of being a Czechoslovak. 


The book is excellently produced, with good maps, United 
Nations documents as appendices, a bibliography and index. 
The first chapter gives a useful introduction to the country, 
its people and its past. The second, in defining the issue be- 
tween India and Pakistan, shows real insight in emphasizing 
the secular state ideal as the most powerful motive in Mr. 
Nehru’s mind. Mr. Nehru is a man of ideas, and if he could 
rid himself of the thought that an Indian Kashmir is neces- 
sary for the triumph of the secular state in India, neither the 
issues of religion or water might prove insuperable obstacles 
to an understanding. The author then deals with the outbreak 
of the struggle, the intervention of the United Nations and 
the various attempts to arrive at a settlement. His final section 
describes later developments, the moves of Sheikh Abdullah 
towards some kind of independence leading up to his arrest, 
and the prospect for the future. Here Dr. Korbel detects 
signs of Communist influence and of growing Russian interest. 
In the land reforms, he thinks, there was more of confiscation 
than compensation; Mr. Nehru’s delay in coming to a settle- 
ment is due to an underestimation of the Communist danger 
and in giving hostages to Communist fortune. 

Dr. Korbel has written a most interesting study; his sin- 
cerity is transparent and his knowledge impressive. Those with 
long acquaintance of the Indo-Pakistan scene, however, may 
be inclined to doubt whether Communist jargon is a more 
reliable guide to real motives in Kashmir than other sorts of 
Western jargon have proved to be in India. Gandhi and Bhave 
do not fit into the Marxist cosmology and one wonders whether 
the lights of Kashmir will be found to shine very steadily 
there either. 
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